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PAULINE— A HISTORICAL SKETCH. 
BY PERCY B. ST. JOHN. 


AULINE was an orphan adopted by some wor- 
thy citizens of the Rue St. Honore, Paris, who, 








placed her in his shop—a perfume warehouse—to 
dispense his goods at the counter. 
France are almost universally the practical heads of 
The master of the 
house, when he docs not lounge away ina cafe, 


Women 


commercial establishments. 


cupy a dignified and retired position, attending, 
not to sales, but to wholesale purchases. But such 


father of Pauline. 
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books, while Pauline and Madame Boulard attend- 
ed to the detais. ‘The young girl was very pretty 
and very modest, and her presence contributed 
not alittle to the success of the business. The 
good couple. having no children of their own, had 
manifested their intention of making Pauline their 
heiress, and this added to the charm which bung 
over the perfumer’s stare. 
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Pauline had many lovers, a great many—as 
young ladies who are pretty, modest, virtuous, ate 
aptio have, especially when rich; for although 
the world is not half so selfish and wicked as cer- 
tain persons fancy, yet a grain of interested love will 
always peep out among the truest suitors. Two 


one, a rich shopkeeper of the same strect; the 
other, a poor frotteur. Both were young, tolerably 
good looking, and very devoted in their attach- 
ment ; and it would have been hard to say which 
was the most deserving. But Monsieur Alexis 
Laparaut wae rich, and Jean Provost was poor.— 
Tt will readily be understood that the parents of 
Pauline would not have hesitated in their choice ; 
but they knew only of the affection of Alexis : 
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or another, and was always favorably received. 
The good Boulards were highly flattered at his pre. 
ference. 


{ 
‘ 





. 
to # always greeted him with a smile. The frotteur— 
wn OM one who waxes and shines by means of rubbing, 





of his trade. 
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having brought her up to the age of sixteen, had | 


in | 


plays billards or cards half the day, or walks about ) 
like one living on his nreans, 1s contented to oc- | 


was not the case with M. Boulard, the adopted 
Both he and his wife shared > 
the labors of his shop together; he keeping the | 


lovers were chiefly assidous in their attentions ; the | 


that of Jean wes concealed even from himeelf.— ‘ 
Alexis came often to the house under one pretence ; 


Pauline like his frank open manners, and | 


) wooden floors—came to the honse in the exercise ° 
He always bowed low to Pauline | 


and asked her how she was ; and even on her fete 
received. Jean was also a commissioner and ran 
on errands, and often came to this house to buy 
perfumes, soap, &c. for his employers, who ap- 
preciating his honesty and desire ‘or work, freely 
) trusted him with purchases. How happy Jean 
, was if Pauline only served him; and how gentle | 


day had brought a single rose, which was gracivusly | 


) and respectful were his tones, and how little he 
, concealed hishappiness if she gave him a good 
natured word ! Pauline could scareely be blind to 
the open love of Alexis, or the concealed affection | 
of the poor frotteur ; but however this may be, 
she said nothing, and appeared to notice neither. 
But young Laparaut had spoken to old Boulard had 
spoken to his wife, and his wife to the young girl ; 
but she kissed her adopted mother so affection. } 
| ately, and said so gently that she wished not to 


} leave home, that the worthy woman was silent, 
and put off a little while any serious discussion of 
the matter. 

Jean, meanwhile, became sombre and thought- 
fal ; he dared not even think of making an offer ; 
he, a poor workman, with uncertain means of liveli- 
hood, and so far beneath the position of her he 
} loved ! Had she been an unfriended orphan, with- 
out home, he would have joyfully offered his heart, 
and the only fortune he had—his honest labor.— 
While thas depressed, an event occurred which 
drove Pauline completely out of his thoughts. 
| One day he was sent for to wax the 
house near the Palais Royal, 
which were generally devoted to the pleasure par- 
| ties of the coutriers. 


floors of a 


Jean, who was well known , 
was told to wax the floor of every 
room then unoceupied. He obeyed, and soon found 
himself in a chamber of luxarious appearance, sur- 


and trusted, 


} rounded by pictures which told of rural love and | 


happiness. Jean had seen them often before ; but 


| they had never affected him so much, and forget. 


stick which held the wax, and fell into deep thought 
Suddenly he was startled by voices in the next 


OO 


justified his listening. Pale and terrified, he heark- 
ened to every word, and moved not, for fear of be. 
ing diseovered. He had discovered an awful and 
and he was a dead man if found 
in that room, the ill-joined wainscot of which al- 
jowed everything in the next to be distinctly heard. 
* What shall I do ?” thought he to himself; “ to- } 
morrow is the fete of St. Louis ; I have no time 
to lose.” 


frightful secret ; 


ane 


ee 


the apartments of } nunciations from persons aiming at exciting atten- 


ting time, place, and his duties, he leant on the | 


room ; a horrible sentence caught his ear, and | 


{ on his countenance, 
} membering the pretended revelations of La 


4 
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: “ others, was still not wholly convinced. 


Jean left the room on tiptoe, and with the ut- 


most caution ; then descending the stairs feigned 
to leave for dinner. No sooner was he clear of 
the house, than he made for the prefecture of po- 
lice, and entering the hotel, asked to see the lieu- 
tenant. The servant replied that he could not be 
seen. It was one o’clock, and the fashionable 
Paris dinner-hour of that day—now six hours later. 
Not a valet dared disturb M. de Bellisle from his 
meal ; but Jean insisted, stormed, implored ; and 
at last, as they seized him by the shoulders to 
pitch him out, cried, “ Do not drive me out. I 
must see Monsieur de Ballisle; the king's life is in 
danger !” 

It was ontheeve of St. Louis, 1753, and the 
king was Louis XV. The servants hesitated, 
looked at one another, and an agent of police, 
struck by the man’s tone, bade them pause. 

‘* Go, repeat his words to Monsieur le Lieuten- 
ant,” said he ; “ and show this person into his pri- 
| vate cabinet.” 

Jean, recovering his breath, followed his guide, 
and soon found himself face to face with the mag- 
istrate, Whose mien was sevefe and inquisitive, 
and even incredulous. He bade the frotteur sit 
down, aud asked hins his business ina somewhat 
petulant tone—the tone of a man disturbed in the 
midst of his dinner. 

“* I come, sir,” said Jean, firmly, “to inform 
you of a plot against the king's life.” 

* I am informed of such plots every day,” re- 
plied the prefect, who was used to pretended de- | 
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tion and gaining money. 
details.” 
Jean related all that the reader knows, and ad- 
| ded that the attempt on the king’s life was to be 
| made that evening at the reception on the occa- 
sion of the eve of the fete of St. Louis, when it 
} was usual to present the monarch with bouqucts of 
} flowers. One of these was to contain a poison so 
' gubtile, that the king, on smelling it, would fall as 
if struck with apoplexy. Bellisle looked at Jean. 
| fis mien was agitated : he was profoundly moved. 
His handsome and honest features were excited, 
as if by deep indignation ; the pallor of horror was 
But the prefect of police, re- 
Tude 


** But let me hear the 
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* Are you sure,” said he to Jean, “ that you 
} have heard what you tell me? Be eareful. If you 
{have done this from a mere motive of cupidity, 
‘ and invented a fable, you will pay dearly for it;. 


} the Bastile for life.” c 


» 


Pre- : 


** Put me on the rack if you like,” eried 
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O vost; “ it will not alter my words. 
the king is in danger. 
q for my truth !” 

“ Enough. I believe you. 
er to Versailles.” 

It was a very short time after, when M. de 
Pellisle and Jean Provost entered the royal palace 
of Versailles by the stairsof the (Zilde Baul, 
and arrived secretly at the king’s private apart- | 
ments. Every precaution was taken to conceal 
the presence of the minister of police from the 
courtiers, as thus the conspirators might guess the 
discovery of their atrocious plot. 

Louis XV. received the lieutenant, and had 
with him a long and secret interview. In fact 
they parted only when, at eight o'clock, the mon- 
arch went into the Hall of Treaties to receive the 
respectful homage of ull the foreign ambassadors, 
princes and courtiers, who on the occasion were 
all received in state. The lieutenant of police 
joined Jean Provost, guarded in a private chamber 
with two exempts, and sat down to a burried 
meal in which he invited the frotteur to join him 
without ceremony. 

Meanwhile Louis XV had entered the Hall of 
Treaties, and seated himself on his throne at the 
end of the apartment. Before him was the mag- 
nificent round mosaic table given to Louis Le. 
grand by the republic of Venice, and which was 
destined to receive the splendid and rare bouquets | 
offered on this occasion by the royal family, the 
grand officers of the househuld, and the members 
of the diplomatic corps to the King. The crowd 
was gay and gorgeous. Every variety of costume 
rich, bright and resplendent, shone beneath the 
blaze of light, which showed off the brilliance of 
the diamonds on the women. 


pudenr smothered her she ond saiailiys As 
svon as all was over, the king retired to his cham. | 
ber, and sent for the heutenant of police, who at | 
once was struck by his solemn manner. 

** Am I to arrest the guilty, sire ?” 

“ You were correctly informed, Bellisle.—Last 
year the dagger of Damiens ; this time a bunch | 
of flowers, and always from the same quarter. I | 
cannot nor ought I to punish. I order you to desist | 
from inquiring into this mystery. 
man who saved me 7?” 

* Close at hand, sire,” replied the lieutenant, 
who knew well whence the blow came, and also 
that descended from too exalted a hand, and too 
near a relative to be noticed, 

“ Bring bim to me.” 

** Tam at your orders, sire,” and the lieutenant 
of police bowed. M. Bertin de Bellisle was far 
too honest a man to do as most of his predecessors | 
would have done—used the discovery, and kept ; 
all the merit to themselves. 


I repeat, | 
I offer my life as security 





We will go togeth- 


Where is the 








“| have brought this goodman with me, sire,” 
continued Bertin; “he is in the guard-room, all | 
confused and alarmed at being in # palace in his} 
rude working-dress.” | 

** So much the better,” 


said the king; “ it is 
at least an honest costume and an honest occupa- + 
tion. Bring him in, Monsieur de Bellisle ; 1 will | 
him better than I would a_ courtier.” 
Bertin de Bellisle went out, and returned leading 
the frotteur by the hand.—Jcan Prevost—bold, 
stout fellow though he was—trembled, held down 
his head, and turned and twisted his cap in his 
hands, quite unaware that he was pulling it all to 
pieces. 


receive 


“ Embrace your king,” 
The King, who 
despite his frivolity, had great courage, and a 
fund of good sense, which, with other education, 
would have made him a different man, was by no 
means moved, but smiled graciously on Madame 
de Pompadour, and earressed her favorite spaniel 
which sat upon a stool between them, and at her 
feet. 
The ceremony commenced, ‘The king, as was 
the custom, took the bouquets one by one thanking, who was capable of very good emotiuns. 
every giver by some sprightly word. Pretending | “ | ask nothing, sire.” } 
to play with the spaniel, and to repress its indis- * But 1 imsist. Whatever you ask yoo shall 
creet caresses, he placed every bunch of flowers | have.” } 
near the amimal’s nose, and then laid it down on * If your majesty eould give me Pauline,” whis- } 
the mosaic table. Madaine de Pompadour laugh- | pered Jean Prevost. } 
ed, but hid her laughter with her fan. * Oh, oh 1” laughed Lovis XV. onee more him- 
“ If they feel burt,” said she in a whisper. self again: ‘a Jove affair. Come, the frotteur | 
“ It is your spaniel, countess,” rephied the king { shall sup with the king whose life he has saved 
gallantly. and tell his story. 
} The foreign ministers had precedence, and had 
: presented all their bouquets. "Fhe members of the } g 
| royal family eame next, having courteously al- | But silence, my friend, not a word.” 
The ; ‘The lieutenant of police retired, and Louis XV. 
king took the bouquet from the hands of the near. / who was always delighted ot novelty and an un. 
est of the blood reyal, who stepped back bowing. expected amusement, took the frottenr, just’ as he 
He held the flowers to the spaniel’s nose ; the poor | 


grateful tear in his eye; ‘* this is your first re. 
ward.” 

** Sire,” said Jean, falling on his knees, “ I ask 
no reward but the feeling of having saved your 
majesty.” 


I 
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* Come hither,” and the king seized him, and | 


kissed him on both cheeks. 


} 
| 
cried Louis XV. with a 
{ 
! 
{ 


* | am unworthy of such henor.” 
“ What can I do for you ?” asked Louis XV. 

















Bellisle, send a coach for him | 
in the morning, or rather come yourself. I with 
ive you farther instiuetions aboot this matter. 


ae 


lowed the diplomatic corps to precede them. 





was, to the ‘Trianon, where he was to sup with | 







brute sniffed, reeled and fell dead! Madame de Madame de Pompadour; and there, im the pre. 
Pompadour tarned pale, and would have shrieked, | sence of the beautiful court favorite, made him tell 
but the king had warned her by a look. his story, which Jean did with a naivete, truth, | 

} *“ Not a word,” whispered he; “ itis nothing ! and sincerity, which deeply interested the king, 
Drop the folds of your dress over the poor animal, ; used wholly to another atmosphere. 


Next morn. | 
+ It has died to make true the saying, “ Son of a 


ting, Louis, alter shuking Jean warmly by the 
o]\ king—-brother of a king—never king!” 
‘he ceremony proceeded, Louis XV. completely 


concealing his emotion, while Madame de Pom- 


( hand, and holding # private conference with Bel- 
lisle, swid, ** You shall have a house in the prark 
, my friend, near the Trianon. You shall be hon- 
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{ conference with his wife. 


. shake cf his head. 


pees eeeete. 
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orary heal gardener, witha neisdved louis a month 
for your salary, and every morning we shall thus 
never forgut you, nor the cause which compels my 
everlasting gratitude.” 

Next morning at an early hour, before the busi- 
ness of the day commenced, and while a porter 
was taking down the shutters of the shop, M. 
Boulard called his wife and Pauline into his little 
office. ‘The good man’s air was grave, and a little 
annoyed. He had gone out the previous evening, 
and returned at a late hour. Pauline had long 
since retired to rest, but M. Boulard bad held a long 
The excellent citizen 
spoke with animation, and not without a little 


anger, but finally cooled down before the soothing 
of his wife. 


** Besides,” 


never hesitate. 


said he triumphantly, “ she can 
Bah! prefer a wretehed frotteur 
to a substantial citizen—never !” 

* Pauline,” began M. Boulard in the morning, 


* T have to speak seriously to you. It seems 


| your marriage must be decided on at once, since 


high people have troubled themselves about it. 
But that I have spoken myself with the minister 
of police—I should think—never mind; 


a fool. 


lam not 
But of course I should be wrong. Well, 
Pauline, you must this morning decide. Two 
lovers are at your fect—Alexis; and, you will 
never believe it, Jean Prevost the frotteur! Isn't 


it ridiculous ?” 


* Dear father, excuse Poor Jean,” stammered 
Pauline. , 

* I knew you would forgive him, child.—But 
now you must decide freely of your own will be- 
tween them. We have our wishes ; but that is 
nothing, we leave you wholly unbiassed. Speak 
vut lke a good girl, und speak frankly.” 


* But, my dear father, I have no wish to mar- 
ry.” 
* But, child, 


reason 


you must. 
another time. 
speak out. 


You shall know the 
So now, child, you must 
Which is it to be—Alexis or Jean?” 
“* Must I speak now ?” said Pauline, blushing. 
* Yes, child,” put in Madame Boulard, “ it is 


) absolutely necessary. 


“ Then dear pupa, dear mamma, if its all the 
same to you I like Alexis” 

“ IT knew it!” cried the delighted Boulard. 

* Wery well; but—I—love—Jean.” And Pau- 
line buried her pretty, blushing, pouting face in her 
hands. 

I'he perfamer looked at his wife, his 
at him, and both cried, “ 





wife looked 
I never could have 


, | thought it.” 


* But,” suid Madame Boulard resignedly, “ per- 
haps it’s for the best.” 

* Pethaps,” replied Boulard with a melancholy 
* Oh, women, women !” 

A knock came to the door, and then Jean Pre- 
vost entered, so well dressed, se proudly happy, so 
handsome, that all started. 


* J come to know my fate,” 


cried he ; but the 


: rogue had heard the last words of the old couple 
: through the half-open door. 


* She is yours,” cried M. Boulard with a 
thought “* what a poor frotteur can want with such 
a wifcis more than I can imagine.” 


** [| am not a poor frotteur,” said Jean Provost ; 
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' ** Tam honorary lead gardener of the royal yardens 
, | of Versuilles, with a hundred louis of monthly in- 
come, and a house large enough tu hold us all, <j 





“, 
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you will come and live with us, and sell your bus- | 
iness. That you may understand my sudden 
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rise, I may tell you, my new parents—but never ) 
repeat it—that I have luckily saved the King from 
the attempt of an obscure assassin, and that Louis 
XV. has shown his gratitude to the poor frotteur.” 

«* Monsieur Jean” —— 

The young man siniled; he had never been 
called Monsieur before. 

** Monsieur Jean, here is my hand. We accept | 
and are very glad, since Pauline loves you. It 
was for her sake we hesitated.—There, take her; 
and may you both be as happy as we have been.” 
And the old man looked affectionately at his wife, 
and at the young couple, who had scarcely yet 
looked at one another. 

They were married, and they were happy. 
They went down to Versailles to live in the house 
the King gave them, and lived there long after 
Louis XV.'s death, the place being kept for them 
by Louis XVI. Jean became gardener in reality ; 
and for the eleven years that the King lived, he 
never wanted a bouquet of some kind when at his 
palace of Versailles ; and far more wonderful, he 
never forgot the action of the frotteur, nor ceased 
to bear it in grateful remembrance. At his death 
there were two who shed genuine tears, and cast 
many a garland on his tomb—and these were Jean 
Prevost and Pauline his wife. 
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LUCKY JACK. 


bea had served his master seven years : then | 
he said tu him,—‘* Master, my time is out. | 
Now I should like to go home to my mother. } 
Give me my wages.” 
, 
{ 











The master answered—“* You have served me 
truly and well: as the service so shall the reward 
be.” 

With these words he gave him a bag of heavy 
silver money that was as big as Jack's head.— 
Jack took out his pocket-hankerchief, wrapped the } 
bug up in it, put it upon his shoulder, and set out 
onthe road home. As he went along thus, always 
putting one leg before the other,a man came in 
sight, who trotted by brisk and fresh upon a spir- 
ited horse. 

“Ah!” said Jack aloud, “ what a beautiful 
thing riding is! There he sits, as if he were in a 
chair; stumbles over no stone, saves his shoes, 
and gets to the end of his journey he doesn't know 
how !” 

The rider, who had heard him, called ont— 
“ Well, Jack, why then do you trudge afoot?” 

“Ah! because [ must carry home this bag. It 
is real silver; but Lcan‘t hold up my head for it, 
and it galls me on the shoulder.” 

“I tell you what,” said the rider, stopping ; 
“we will exchange. I will give you my horse, 
and you give me your bag.” 

“ With all my heart!” said Jack ; “but I warn 
you it will be a deal of trouble to you.” 

The rider jumped off, took the bag, and helped 
Jack to mount. ‘Then he put the reins into his 
hand, and said,—** Now, when you want to go very 
fact you must cluck with your tongue, and callout, ! 
“ flupp, hupp !” 

Jack was in a state of great joy as he sat on { 
the horse, and rode along so bold and free. After } 
a little while he thought he would go faster, and he | 
began to cluck with his tougue, and to call out, 
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that—I can, as often as ever I pease, have butter 


| juicy enough for me. 


} Jack, and he handed the cow over to him. 
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“hupp, hupp! 
denly off at a brisk trot, and before Jack was 


aware of it, he was thrown off, and lying in a } 


ditch which separated the fields from the high road. 
The horse would have run away had not a coun- 
tryman stopped it, who came along the road driv- 
ing a cow before him. Jack scrambled up, and 
stood on his lege. But he was vexed, and said to 
the countryman— 

“« Riding is but a sorry joke, especially if you get 
hold of such a jade as this, that kicks and throws 
you off, so that you well nigh break your neck. I 
will never get on its back again. ‘That's the best 
of your cow: you can walk along behind her at 
your ease; and besides that, you have milk, and 
butter, and cheese every day for certain. What 
would I give if I had a cow!” 

** Well,” said the peasant, “as it would be a 
great favor to you, l’ll give you the cow for the 
horse.” 

Jack agreed to it with a thousand thanks; and 
the countryman threw himself on the horse, and 
rode hastily away. 

Jack drove his cow peacefully before him, and 
congratulated himself on his lucky bargain. He 
said to himself, ** Now, if I only wanta bit of | 
bread—and certainly I shall never be in want of 








and cheese to eat with it; if 1 am thirsty, [ milk 
my cow and drink milk : heart! what more do you 
want?” When he came to an inn he stopped, | 
and with great joy ateclean up all the bread he had 
for dinner and supper, and called for a glass of 
beer, which he paid for with his last few farthings. 
Then he continued his journey, driving his cow 
towards the village where his mother lived. But 
as the mid.day drew on, the heat became more op- 
pressive, and Jack found himself on a heath which 
would last him foran hour's walk. He got so hot | 
that his tongue clave to the roof of his mouth for | 
thirst. ‘The thing is easily to be remedied,” 
thought he; “ now I will milk my cow, and re- 
fresh myself with the drink.” le fastened her to 
a dead tree, and tried to milk her, but notwith- 
stading al! his trouble not a single drop would 








come. As he set about it very awkwardly, the 
impatient animal at last gave him such a kick on 
the head with one of her hind-legs, that he fell 
back on the ground, and for some time did not 


know at all where he was. 


ae 





Fortunately, just then 
a butcher came along, who had a young pig lying 
in his wheelbarrow. 

* Hallo ! what's the matter here?” said he, 
Jack told him all that 
The butcher handed him his flask 
You 
will never get any milk from the cow: it is an old 
beast, at the best only fit for the plough or the 
slaughter-hvuse.” 

* Alas, alas !” said Jack, stroking the hair down 
over his head, “ who would have thought it? It is } 
certainly a good thing when one can kill a beast 
for the use of the family: what meat it gives! | 


helping poor Jack to rise. 


LE 


had happened. 
and said, ‘* There,take a drop and cheer up. 


But I don't care much for cow’s flesh—it isn’t } 
Ah, if one could have a 

young pig! that has a different flavor, and over 
and above there’s sausages !” 
“ Hark ye, Jack !” said the butcher ; “ for your 
sake I'll let you have the pig for the cow.” i 
* God reward you for your friendship !” said | 
The | 
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| pocket, finds money in it. 
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The horse upon this started sud. | young pig was untied from the barrow, and the 


cord with which it was bound given into his hand. 

Jack went on his way, and thought how every 
thing happered according to his wishes; and how, 
if any misfortune occurred, some good thing im- 
mediately made amends for it. As he was dwel- 
ling upon these thoughts, a young fellow came 
up to him, carrying a beautiful white goose under 
his arm. They said good-day to one another, and 
Jack began to talk about his good luck, and how 
he had always made such an advantageous ex. 
change. His companion said he was taking his 
goose to a christening feast. ‘‘ Just lift itup by 
the wings,” continued he, “ and see how heavy 
she is. She has been crammed for eight weeks, 
and he who eats her must wipe the fat from both 
sides of his mouth !” 

“ Yes,” said Jack, holding her up in one hand, 
‘she weighs her weight; but my pig is not so 
bad.” 

In the meantime the man looked about him sus- 
piciously, and shook his head. ‘I tell you what” 
he began, “ it is not all quite right with that pig. 
In the village through which I have passed, a pig 
belonging to the mayor has just been stolen. I 
fear—I fear you have itthere by the rope. It 
would be a bad day’s work if you were found 
with it ; at the least you would be locked up in 
the black hole.” 

Poor Jack was terrified. ‘ Ah,’’ said he, “ help 
me out of this scrape! you know the parts here 
better than I do, take my pig there, and leave me 
your goose !” 

“ It’s a great risk for me,” answered the man ; 
** but I will not be the cause of your getting into 
misfortune.” 

So he took the rope in his hand, and drove the 


| pig along a by-way ; while our good Jack, released 


from his anxiety, went on towards home with the 
goose under his arm. “If I consider rightly,” 
ssid he to himself, I have still the best of the 
bargain: first the good roast; then the quantity 
of fat that will drip from it; and finally, the beau. 
tiful white feathers, which I will have my pillow 
stuffed with, upon which I shall sleep without 
rocking. What a pleasure there will be for my 
mother !” 

As he was passing through the last village, there 
stood a scissor-grinder with bis barrow, singing to 
his barring work. Jack stood still and watched 
him, and at last went up to him and said— 

“ | suppose you get on very well, as you are sa 
jolly at your grinding ?” 

“ Yes,” answered the grinder, “ my handicraft 
is founded on a mine of gold. Your true grinder 
is a man who, as often as he puts his hand in his 
But where did you buy 
that fine goose ?” 

“ I didn’t buy it—I changed it for my pig.” 

“ And the pig?” 

“1 got that for my cow.” 

“ And the cow ?” 

“ T got that in exchange for my horse.” 

“ And the horse 7” 

“IT gave a bag of silver money as big as my 
head for that.” 

** And the bag of silver money?” 

* Oh, that was my wages for seven years’ 
service.” é 

* You always knew now wo help yourself,” said © 
the grinder. ** But, if you could now ¢o0 manage 
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as to hear money jingling in your pocket whenever 
you moved, you would have made your fortune.” 
** How is that to be done? said Jack. 


comes of itself. There, I have one—it is a little 
damaged, but yon shall give me in retarn for it no- 

thing except your goose. What do you say to that?” 
** How can you ask me?” said Jack. “ I 
shall surely be one of the happiest men on earth. 
If Ihave money as often as I put my hand in my 


held out the goose to him. 
* Now,” said the grinder, lifting up a heavy 
common stone from the field which lay near him— 


which will bear a good blow: you can hammer 
your nails straight upon it. ‘Take it, and be care. 
ful of it 1” 

Jack put the stone on his shoulder, and went on 
with a cheerful heart. His eyes glistened with 


purchased. 
great difficulty, and was obliged to rest every nio- 
ment. ‘The stone pressed heavily on him, and he 
could not help thinking what a good thing it would 


and refresh himself witha drink of fresh water ; 
and that he might not injure the stone while he 


on the edye of the well. 


{his eyes, that he had shown him this mercy also, 
} and bad delivered him from the stone so easily, 

which was the only thing wanting to his happi- 
ness. * There is no man under the sun so happy 
as I am !” cried he; and so with a light heart, and 
free from all burden, he now bounded on till he was 
at home with his mother, 
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For the Rura! Reposicory. 
LETTERS FROM THE WEST. 
No. 1. 

Wuite in travelling, there are many scenes 
which clevate and refine the mind, yet there are 
aleo many which are annoying ; many also which 
are disagreeable in experience that become amusing 
as a subject of relation and reflection, 

To the contemplative traveller who can sepa- 








ae 


much that is amusing in the arrival and depar- 
ture of a steamboat or rail road car. 





the North river boats at Albany, I believe is un- 
precedented in any travellers experience, it may 
he compared to a mock irruption of the Goths, 
rushing impetuous like a torrent, they pour resist- 
Jess on the deck of the doomed vessel, carrying in 
their hands a forest of whips instead of spears ; 


*- ©cOoO.--~ 
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rate himself and anxieties from the scene, there is | 


The rush of the cabmen and porters on board of | was slower but pleasanter, as when tired of riding 


, 
) 


* You must be a grinder, like me: for that you 
want nothing but a whetstone—every thing else 


, carriages ; porters, loafers and pickpockets; lucky 


J pocket, what need I care for 27” with which he | 


* there, you have a proper stone tw begin with, | 


~~ 


i 
if 


Jey, and he said to himself,—“ All my wishes are | is not deficient in interest especially 
fulfilled.” But now, as he had been upon his legs | western train has just come in, and you are not) 
since break of day, he began to feel tired ; he was brooding over the loss of some much-prised mo- 
also worried by hunger, for he had eaten ‘up all his | ment of past travel. ‘There is a wise provision at 
provisions at one meal, in joy, at the cow he had | this station for amusing those who ate too early by 

At last he could only get on with | the perplexities of those who are too late. 


be if just now he were not obliged to curry it.— travelling. Some are endeavoring to get into the 
Like a snail, he came crawling into a ficld to rest | P. Office or express office cars, some less ambi- 


' 


| 


was sitting down, he laid it carefully beside him | into the cars which have just come in. 

Then he turned round to )} outward bound cars were in 
draw some water; but, as he turned, he pushed ; way place so that the industrious pureuer 
accidentally against the stone, and it plunged in- | of knowledge under difficulties, can have an 
to the well, When Jack with bis own eyes had | amusing game of hide and go-seek to find the 
seen it sink to the bottom, he sprang up in joy— ' identical car to which he is bound. You mey 
then knelt down and thanked God, with tears in } thus have some idea of the confusion such a 


‘ 


| 


| 
| 
| 


) 


‘ 


| lady who desired passage that there were four lady 
, passengers, 1 thought I bad prided myself on my | 





but which at a distance may be likened to those : 
dangerous weapons. Collected on the deck they « 
make an onward swoop at their quarry—the | 
terror-stricken passengers. A mument of hesitation 
and all is lost, your baggage seized aud carfied 
out through a dense crowd of curts, hacks and 


are you if you can stem the torrent and keepin the 
wake of your etceteras aud escape safe with one half, 
Your perplexities are not confined to landing 
alone, for un your arrival on the boat if you have | 
placed your vulise on the deck for two ‘minutes, 
you may find it missing and if you enquire of the , 
sooty imps of extortion ; a crowd whom are kept 
in the boat to bleed the passengers, they may con. 
sule you with the information that it is stolen, and 
that it serves you right for not hiring them to 
mind it for you, after half an hour of search you 
will find that some of them have it secured and 
will deliver it only on payment of black mail. 
When arrived at the Railway station the scene 
if the 


Having | 
two or three rails they place a few cars in the | 
foreground and scatter a few more at intervals | 
sufficient :o embarrass the uninitiated in railroad , 


tious are getting into the freight cars, while | 

° . Ps ‘ 
many of the more aristocratic and shrewd jump | 
The | 


an out of the 


state of things will produce in the minds of those 

sho are rather behind the time. As the time of. 
departure draws nigh the plot thickens; after 
much panting and struggling some luckless wight 
obtains a much wished for resting place. Conso- 
ling himself for his good luck he hears some hints | 


that he is in the wrong car, he fidgets a little, un- | 
til he sees a nuinber vacate their seats aad rush to | 
the other car, ho follows, just as the cars are } 
starting, the conductor infoims some individual 
with an enquiring mind, that this car stops at | 
Schenectady, then the poor gentleman grasps his 
stick, umbrella &c. and rushes frantically so the 
other car being met in his exit by other parties who 
have been placed in a similar dilemma. 

Hiaving debated in my mind as tothe best method } 
of travelfing to the west, I concluded on coming 
to Schenectady to take the canal boat. Being | 
something experienced in travelling I generally sac- | 
rifice speed to my ease, especially when it is on 
the right side of the pocket. Perceiving the packet | 
to be crowded and time not being much of an ob- | 
ject | proceeded to aline boat, whose progress 


it was easy to jump onthe bank and walk with- 
out fear of being left. Hearing the agent tell a 


enjoyment rather prematurely, but on leaving the 


, wharf I found it only @ pleasant fiction of the | 


———— 
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, Styled par excellence, the state rovin. 


, second volume. 


panion. 
’ 


te 


agent to induce two ladies to take passage who 
were the only lady passengers we had, Having 
my luggage stowed away, which is the first con- 


sideration for a traveller, I looked around to 


criticise my fellow-passengers. 
There were five or six passengers besides the two 


, females who occupied a recess partitioned from the 


main cabin, with curtains instead of doors and 
My first 
glunce was satisfactory, one was evidently a farm- 
er’s wife, the other a young woman plainly dressed 
would probably be taken for a servant girl—rather 
stout no great pretension to beauty. Having taken 
my survey | flattered myself on a pleasant journey. 
Wishing to pass the time agreeably I went and 
procured a couple of books from my trunk an 
odd number of Blackwood and a volume of Sam 
Slicks lucubrations. AsI passed through the 
state room the young lady desired to know the 
title of my books, taking it for a request to borrow 
one, I lent her Blackwood and selfishly snugged 
myself down to read, but it was not many minntes 


, before my former questioner laid aside Blackwood 
; and with an interrogative ldéok at ti.c cover of my 


book wished to knew whether it was the first or 
I was informed that my fair com. 
panion had read the first series uf the work and 
one voluine of the second, so 1 exchanged bvoks 
with her and had just got deep into the military 
annualsof Prine Eugeng and Marlborough, when 
my companion returning the book informod me that 
she had read it before. She also informed me 
thatshe much liked the works of Charles Dickens 
and Fredrica Bremer—the deuce thought I, and 
took another glance at my fair companion, there 
was nothing indicative of her mind in her coun. 
tenance, I was puzzled ; resolving not to give it up 
so, 1 threw duwn my book and commencing a 
conversation with hor found her conversant with 
most of the authors of the day. ‘Trying to retreat 
to my book again I found it impossible tokcep my 


, attention fixed with those large eyes looking at me. 


Resolving to keep my companion employed I pro- 
cured a volume of tales for her, but keeping ‘her 
employed, did not prevent my thoughts from wan- 
dering across the cabin, to my now-silent com- 


1 kept surmising 


to myself what 


| brought her there, whether she was engaged or no 


—was that a relation with her—whether she ex- 
pected some one to meet ber &c, and thus passed 
the first day till the shadows lengthened on the 

silent surface of the water. 

Erie Canal, 1851. 
——° 5D @ Cato —— 
For the Rural Repository. 
RAMBLES ABOUT ALBANY. 
BY GEO. 8S. L. STARKS. 

W" parted in the library | belteve, dear reader. 
The number of volumes in it is 25800. And 


J. D.C. 


' now being already in the Capitol, we may as well 


take a glance at the Legislature. This fine look- 
ing room with gas fixtures (I do not mean the 
members by any means) starting out from every 


pillar is the Senate chamber. ‘The seats, 32 in 


| number, are disposed about a circular bar, and the 
/ roo is principally lighted by a window-dome. 


The portly man with a somewhat aristocratic air 


in yonder chair, is Lieu. Gov. Church, exofficio | 


President of the Senate. 


He possesses a super- 
ior and cultivated mind, and yet he will never be ‘ 
guilty of * turning the world upside down.” Be- 


We . 
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hind his chair is suspended a portrait of De Witt 

Clinton, the Father of the Erie Canal. Do you 

see that fellow at the 3lst desk, whose brow juts 
out and forward, and whose eye betokens deep 
thought? It is Geo. R. Bibeock, the ablest man 
on the Senate floor. He speaks but seidom ‘at 
length, but when he does his remarks demand at- 
tention and carry conviction home to every mind. 
Near by us perceive another ith untrimmed beard 
and hair. 
LYON, the westeri poet. 
livered as one would doa day's work, with all his 


He hears an appropriate name, CALEB 
His speeches are de- 


might, a seat or two this way is H. B. Stanton, the 
leading Dem-debater; a ready energetic and elo- 
That fleshy, large-headed and 
good-natured looking man is B. N. Huntington, the 


quent speaker. 


successorof Mr. Mann, who was the leader or 
* That dolefui, doleful day, 
When twelve combined 
And all resigned, 
Aud another ran away, . 


And yonder is the man who wasa feared to 
stay ; Mr. Carroll of Rens. Co. Ue has a word on 
every topic bro't up, and sometimes without suffi- 
One would think he did not nach 
When the 


Locos wish to stave off action on any subject, Ae 


cient reflection. 





resemble his revolutionary namesake. 


is appealed to, and he will talk as long as is nec- 
essary, as he did on the U. 8S. Senator question, 
tho’ without success on that occasion. 

With this we will goto the Assembly room. 
The seats here are arranged similarly to those in 
the Senate, but in many rows. Asplendid centre- 
the 
innumerable-almost-transparencies in 
The effect when this is fully lighted in the gven- 


light depends from ceiling, composed of 


ee 


circles.— 
ing is fine. Of the members, numbering 123, I 
have little to say. The most prominent among 
them are Messrs. O. Allen, the Whig leader, Bur- 
roughs, the Dem. author of the Canal Bill, Ray- 
mond, speaker during the Ist session, and Varnuin, 
occupying the same position during the extra one, 
The members of the Third House—the Lobby, 
are so intermingled with those of the other two, 
that it will be impossible to altemnpt a separate de- 
scription. In passing out we will step for a brief 
chat with the Govenor, Washington Hunt, a tall 
dignified personage whose honors * sit easily about 


His complextion is dark and rather sallow, 


him,” 
his eye black, restless and piercing, and his tem- 
perament is the nervo-phlegmatic. His hair is 
straight and black as the raven’s wing, in this re- 
spect forcibly reminding one of thattypeof freedom, 


gislutiveand Exeeu 


= 


an Indian. Comparing the Le 
tive branches our State government with those ofany 
other country inthe world, we think that the Eun- 
pire State of the North American Confederacy 
More Anon. 


would have no cuuse to blush. 


Albany, July, 1851. 
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OUR LIFE-TIME. 
FROM THE GERMAN 
\ THEN the world was created, and all creatures 


assembled to have their life-time appointed, 


ea 


the Ass first advanced, and asked how lony he 


HY would have to live. 
© ** Thirty years,” replied Nature, “ will that he 
f agreeable to you ?” 


* Alas !” replied the Ass, “it is along while! 
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Remember what a wearisome existence mine will ! 


be { from morning until night I shall have to bear 
heavy burdens, dragging corn-stalks to the mill, 
that others may eat bread, while | shall have no 
encouragement, nor be refreshed with anything 


but blows and kicks. Give me but a portion of 


the time, I pray ?” 


Nature was moved with compassion, and pre- | 


sented to him buteighteen years. ‘Ths Ass went 
away comforted and the dog come forward. 

“* How long dost though require to live ?” asked 
nature ; ‘thirty vears were too many for the Ass, 
but wilt thou be contented with them ?” 

“Is it thy will that I should ?” replied the Dog, 
* think how 


feet will not last for so long a tine ; and, when I 


’ 


much I shall have to run about, my 


{ shall have lost my voice for barking and my teeth 


for biting, what else shall [ be fit for but to lie in | 


a corner and growl ?” 
Nature thonght he was right, and gave him } 
twelve years. 
“ Thou wilt, doubtless, willingly live the thirty 
years,” said Nature : 


“thou wilt not have to la- 


bor asthe Ass and the Dog. Life will be pleasant 


to thee.” 
* Ah, no!” cried he, “so it may seem to others, 


bot it will not be! Should puddings even rain 


down, I stall have no spoon ! 


I shall play merry 
tricks, and excite laughter by my grimaces, and 
then be rewarded with a sour apple. How often 


sorrow lies conceuled behind a jest not } 


be able to endure for thirty years 2 
Nature was gracious, and he reccived but ten. 
** At last came Man, healthy and strong, and 
asked the measure of this days. 
* Will thirty years content the 


* How shorta time !” 


hed 


co 


exclaimed man :— when 


I shall have built my house, and kindled a fire on 


my own hearth—when the trees I shall have 
planted are about to bloom and bear fruit—when 
life will seem to me more desirable, I shall dic! 


Oh, Nature! 


* ‘Thou shalt have the eightcen years of the Ass 


grant me a longer period !” 


beside 
“That is not enough,” replied Man. 
twelve years of the 


iterated 


* "Take likewise the Dog.” 


. oe 
* It is not sufficient,” re man; ** vive 


7) 
me more . 


* [ give thee then the ten ycars of the Ape ; in 
vain wilt thou crave more.” 


Man departed unsatisfiod. 


Thus man lives seventy years, The first thirty 
are his human years, and pass swiftly by ; he la- 
bors cheerfully and rejoices in his existence, the 
eighteen years of the Ass come next, and burden 
is heaped upon him; he carrics the corn that is. to 
feed others, and blow Te ksare the wages o 
his fuithful service. ‘The twelve vears of the Dog 
follow, and he loses his teeth, and hes in a corner 
and growis. When t! it e, the Apo’s ten 
years from the conclusion. ‘Then man, weak and 


silly, becomes the se; 


— oe) ‘ _ 
OPPOSITION TO YOUNG MEN 
Evernveopy knows how common it is for 
and niddle-aged men to try to keep young men 
from rising in the world, by sneers at the youthful- 
ness of aspirants—as in the case of Walpole, whos 
tuunts against Pitt so signally failed to depress 


the latter, served butto** d 


The Ape then approached. { 


Pa eee _— 


everlasting fame.” No young man of talents, but 


has had enemies such as these to encounter—men 





who seem to take a certain fiendish delight and 
cherish a malicious pleasure in secking to depress 
everything like genuine enthusiasm and buoyant 
ambition of the bright boy, or the brilliant young 
man —This arises half from sheer ignorance of 
When the 
clinber upward has gained his place among his 


the nature and temperance of genius. 


peers, then it is that these miserable flatterers 
cringe and fawn as basely as they formerly mali- 
gned and ridiculed him ; and 


would fain crowd 


out of his sight his old friends and staunch adhe- 


reuts. 





In his green age and budding season the 
youth of genius craves and requires sympathy.— 
It is with him, especially, (and in a measure with 
all) an inteliectual want as evident as the coarsest 
necessury element of existence.” 


—— 5D © Cato —— 
BRIDAL QUARRELS. 


TRIFLING disagreement about a trifling mat- 
And it 
married pair do 


A 


usually happens that when 


termay destroya life of enjoyment. 
the 
quarrel, the occasion is so despicable they are as- 
hamed to think of it. Yet that silly circumstance, 


like a drop ofink discoloring a whole vessel of 


trast GN tt 


water, often spreads its influence over the whole 


life. Just as 


‘* A pebble in the streamlet seant, 
Has turo'd the course of many a river; 
A dew-drop on the baby plant 


Has warp'd the giunt oak forever.’ 


I find an exceedingly painful illustration @these 
Baglish truth of 


which its author pledges his word 


ideas in an publication, for the 


A young couple had passed the first weeks to 
their mariage at the house of a friend. H iving of t 
length occupied their new home, they weret iking 


their first breakfast, when the following scene oc. 


curred :-= 


The young husband was innocently opening a 


boiled egg in an egg-cup. ‘The bride ,observed 


that he was breaking the shell at, what shethought 4 
Was the end. * How strange it louks,”’ 
the 


No one else does so; and it looks | 


wrong 


she said, ‘to see you break your egy at sinall 


- 


end, my ae ar : 


so odd.” 
fact better 


love 3 


*“ O, I think it’s quite as good, in 


than breaking it at the large end, my for 


when you break the lirge end, the egg runs over 


the top,” replied the husband. } 
** But it look so very odd, when no one else 
does so,” rejoined the wile. > 


“Well, now, I really do think itis not a nice 
way that you have got of eating an egg. That 
bread and epg 


But I do not object to your 


cipping butter into an 


sirips ol 


certamly is not tidy. 


i i , as 


you please, WU you will let me break my } 


egg at the ll end,” retorted the husband. ' 
* T am quite sure my way is not so bad as eat- 
ting fr pie witha knile, as you do, inst id of 
ig t fork ; and you ilways eat up the sirup 
you were not accustomed to have such things. ; 
You rea y do not see how very bad it looks, or I 
} e vou would not do so,” added the wife, 
The siruy i to be eaten with the pie, 
and why I send it away in the plate?” , 
‘ tue | ' 


rsons Clear up their plates as 
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scien ite taba ciindiacaisinnelpadadicnindaiinia 
if they were wna ‘ said the bride, with a con. 
temptuous toss of her little head, 

* Well, then, | am not a well-bred person,” 
replied the bridegroom, angrily. 

“But you must be, ifwe are to be comfortably 
together,” was was the sharp answer of the fasti- 
dions lady. 

« Well, I must break my egg at the small eed, 


so it does not signify ; and I must also eat the | 


sirup.” 

‘* Then I will have have neither fruit-pies or 
eggs at the table.” 

** But | will have them,” petulantly exclaimed 
the husband. 

“Then | wish Thad not been married to you,” 
cried the young wife, busting into tears. 

* And so do 1,” added the now incensed hus- 
band, as he arose and walked out of the 
room. 

This domestic quarrel was followed by others 
equaliy trifling in their origin and disgraceful in 
their character ; until the siliy couple made them- 


selves so disugreedble to each other that their | 


home became unendurable, and 
rated. 

Now, } doubt not, the reader is ready to pro- 
nonuce this quarrel about opening a egg, a foolish 
affair. It was so; and yet I seriously question 
if the first quarrel between a newly married pair 
ever has a much more elevated beginning. Luttle 
things do great mischief, and are to be watched 
with suspicious care.— Bridal Greetings. 


—- =D) © Gato — 
A FINANCIAL OPERATION. 


We lately heard a story illustrative of the carly 
days of York county—those good old times when 
everybody was ‘** honest as the days are long.” 
The parties were two early settlers in the western 
part of York (now Adams) county—both were of 
honest old German stock—and as one of them is 
still living we suppress the names. Peter, it ap- 
pears, had increased the size of his farm, by an- 
nexing thereto a small tract adjoining, and lacked 
about a hundred dollars of the sum necessary to 
pay fcr the new acquisition. He culled upon his 
neighbor, George, to borrow the amount. George 
brought out an old bread basket, and counted 
down the desired number of ** thalers’—and then 
of course, the two sat down to two large carthen 
mugs of cider and as many pipes of tobacco. 
After smoking over the matter for a while, it oe- 
curred to Peter, that in similar transactions he had 
seen or heard of something like a note passing 
between the borrower and lender, and he suggested 
as much to George. The lender assented to the 
propriety of the thing—paper, pen and ink were 
produced—and between the two a document was 
concocted, stating that George had loaned Peter 
one hundred dollars, which Peter would re pay to 
George in “ dree monts,” (three months.) This 
Peter signed, and thus far our two financiers had 
made the thing all regular and ship-shape. But 

at this point a difficulty presented itself. Th y 
both knew that notes were made in the operation 
of borrowiwg and lending which they had witnessed; 
but neither of them had observed what disp. sition 
was’ made of the document—neither could tell 
whether it was en regile for the borrower or lender 
) to take charge of the paper! Here wasa dilemma! 


At length a.bright idea struck George. “ You 


<> a meee em eemmeeeeeeemenneeeeneenaaeaaEE 


they sepa- | 
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{haf de money to pay, Retidmnee be sure you must 


take dis paper, so as you can see as youhaf to pay | 


| e . ° 
it!” This was conclusive—the common sense of 


the thing was unanswerable—and Peter pocketed 
the money and his note, * so as he could see as he 
had to pay it!” Three months passed over; and 
punctually to the day appeared our friend Peter, 


and paid over the promised sum to George. ‘This 


being done, the mags and pipes were again para- 
| ded. Alter puffing a while, Peter produced the 
note and handed it to George with the remark : 
| ** Now you must take de note, so as you can see 
as de money haf been paid!” 
[York (Pa) Gazette.) 
— oD @ Gto-— 
A PHILADELPUIA QUAKER. 

CERTAIN ** Friend,” whom we very well 
A know was recently at a distant place of sum- 
mer retreat. He stepped into the post-office one 


ee 


mroning, and while there the Post Master asked him 
if he knew any English people staying at the ho- 
tel ? 

* Why does thee ask ?” said the Quaker. 


* Because,” said the Postmaster, ** here are half 


a dozen letters directed to England by the next | 


steamer, and as the postage to Boston is net paid 
I cannot send them. If I cannot find the writers 
of them, they will be forwarded to the dead-letter 
office in Washington.” 

Our * Friend” looked at the letters. They 
were all deuble, and he remarked, They appear 

to be family letters, and no doubt will be most wel. 
cuine 1) received, or may Cause great anxiety, if 

they should not be.” 
* | cannot help it,” said the Postmaster. 

* Well, L can, if thee cannot ; what is the post- 
age ?” 

* For six double letters, three dollars.” 

“Well 


mark the letters ‘ paid,’ and send them to Bos- 


, here is the money ; thee will please 


ton.” 

And with this injunction the Philadelphia Qua- 
ker left the post office, his pockets not quite so 
heavy as when he entered, but his heart, we are 
sure, a great deal lighter. 

—— 2D © Ctto-— 
A COOL OPERATION, 

66 ELLO, there, capting !’ said a Brother 

I Jo athan to the captain of a canal packet 
on the Erie Canal, “ what do you charge for a 
passage [” 
** Three cents per mile and boarded,” said the 
Captar nm. 

* Well, guess I'll take a passage, capting, see- 
in’ as how Im kinder gin eout walking so far.” 

Accordingly he got on board just as the steward 
Jonathan sat 
to the 
utter consternation of the eaptain, until he had 


wus ringing the bell for dinner, 


down and began to demolish the “ fixins” 


cleared the table of all that was eatable, when he 
got up and went on the deck, picking his teeth 
very consort ibly. 

* Tlow far is it, capting, from here to where I 
came on board ?” 

* Nearly one and a halfmile,” said the captain. 

* Let's see 
four and a half cents ; but never mind, capting, 
I won't be small ; here’s five cents, which pays 
my fare to here; [ guess [ll goashore now ; I'm 


kinder rested cout.” 


, said Jonathan, * that would be just } 


, 
The captain vamosed for the cabin, and Jona. 


tham went ashore. ‘The captain did not take any 
, more ** way passengers” the remainder of the sum. 
' mer. 
—— - 3D @ seo —- 
PAT AT THE POST OFFICE, 
HE following colloquy took place at an Eas- 
oe post-office. 
Pat.—‘ I say, Mr. Postmaster, is there a litther 
for me ?” 
P. M.—** Who are you, my good sir?” 
Pat —* I'm meself, that’s who I am.” 
P. M.—* Well, what's your name ?” 
Pat.— An’ what de you want wid the name ? 
isn’tit on the litther ?” 
P. M.—* So that I can find the letter if there is 
one.” 
Pat.—* Well, Mary Burns, thin, if ye must 
have it.” 
Ps M.—‘* No, sir,—there is none for Mary 
Burns.” 
Pat.— Is there no way to git in there but 
through this pane of glass ? 
P. M.—** No, sir.” 
Pat.—* It's well for ye there isn’t. 


ee ne 


—s 


I'd teach 
ye bitther manners than to insist on a gintlemin’s 
name: but ye didn’t git it after all—so I'm aven 


| wid ye; divil the bit is my name Burns !” 
— ED @ Gero — 
NOTHING LOST BY CIVILITY. 


gentleman who has filled the highest manici. 
pal offices in one of our cities, owed his eleva. 


tion chiefiy to a single act of civility. 
| A traveller, on a hot summer's day, wanted 
) some water for his horse, and perceiving a well 
near the road-side, turned hie horse up towards it. 
Just then a lad appeared, to whom the stranger 
addressed himself, saying — 

“ My young friend, will you do me the favor 
todraw a bucket of water for my horse, as I find 
it rather difficult to get off and on ?” 

The lad promptly seized the bucket, and soon 
brought a supply of water. Pleased with the cheer- 
ful temmper and courteous manner of the youth, the 

, traveller inquired his name ; and so deep was the 
| impression made on his mind, that the name of the 
lad and his place of residence were remembered 
until several years afterwards, when the traveller 
had occasion fora clerk. He then sent for this 
youth, and gave him a responsible and_ profitable 
place, from which he rose to the chief mayistracy 
of the city, 
; —-+D ¢ Geto —— 
CUNNING FOX. 
\ JUILE an old man was wandering by the 
side of one of the largest tributaries of the 
Almond, he observed a badger moving leisurely 
along the ledge of a rock ov the opposite bank.— 
Ina little time a fox came up, and after walking 
some distance close in the rear of the poor badger, 
he leapedinto the water. lmmediately afterwards 
came a pack of hounds at full speed, in pursuit of 
the fox, who by this time was far off floating down 
_ the strearn—but the luckless badger was immedi. 
ately torn to pieces by the dogs. 
—— oD 0 Cp — 
BEAR THIS IN: MIND. 


NORDINATE expenditure is the cause of a 4 
great share of the crime and consequent misery ‘ 


The Clerk who spends <> 


) which devastate the world. 
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RURAL REPOSITORY. 


more than he earns, is fast qualifying himself for } the panacea which, if it will not cure, wilt at least 


a gambler and a thief ; the trader or mechanic who 
over runs bis income, is very certuin to become in } 
time a trickster and a cheat. 
aman spending faster than he earns, there look 


out for villany to be developed, though it be the 


farthest thing from his present thought. 
— iD @ Geto — 
RULES OF HEALTH. 
L fran satiny and almost innumerable systems of 


regimen and dietetics have been 


keep the body in order ; and Manifold are the cau- 


ses alleged as originating disease. A very simple 


medical philosophy was that of the celebrated and | 


able, but eccentric Dr, Abernethy, who maintained 
that all diseases are originally produced by one of 
two causes—Fretting and Stuffing ! 

This is not very choice phraseology we are aware 
but Dr. A. was 


not remarkable for refinement.— 


. . . é 
Ile was singularly rude and uncouth in his man. | 


ners, 
which he was so far from attempting to conceal, 
that he delighted to parade and te exaggerate it. 
On one occasion he was visited by a North Country 
squire, from whom he extracted a circumstantial 
account of bis daily round of feeding, betraying 
the unsuspecting man, by an ill assumed bland- 
ness, into admissions of al! his gastronomic and 


Bachanalian enormities. When the cross exaimn- 


ination was finished, and the patient looked for a | 


prescription, he was astonished by a most furious | 


denunciation. Dr Abernethy told him he was by 
his own confession, a glutton and a drunkard, and 
ordered him to go home and live like a rational 
being ; and not expect to repair by drugs the effect 
of inordinate indulgence. 

right. But 


question, what is inordinate indulgence ? 


next comes the 
Tried 


by strict rules, we fear very few could escape, 


The doctor was 


even of those who conceive themselves temperate. 
A coarse, but practical inethod of illustration bas 
been suggested, in the putting 
bit, and piece for piece, and drop for drop, a du- 
plicate of everything that one eats and drinks in 
twenty-four hours. The medley would not only 


astonish, but disgust ; and we are inclined 
suspect that there are few of us who do not err in 
this way, even among those who are considered 
temperate eaters and drinkers. As to the intem- 
perate, their sin is palpable, and their punishment 
evident. 

Now for the fretting. 


stuod, or more readily acknowledged, 


Nothing is better under- 
that 


and uneasiness impair digestion.— 


than 


sorrow, Cure, 


We cannot escape sorrow, or avoid disappoint- 


ment. But we can be resigned or paticut under | 
cither. And we must, in this working-day world, 


eat the bread of curefulness—else in the jostle ot 
competition we should soon bave no bread left to 
at all. 


proper degree, is not incompatible with cheerful- 


eat Care, however, in a reasonable and 


ness ; but reasonably directed, may be 


minister to it. Prudent forecast saves the oecur- 


rence of harrassing anxiety, by preparing us for 
exigencies. Frettulness usually finds a vent 
more in complaint agaiust others, than in ucknowl- 


"Those 


edying our own short comings. who im 
pair their digestion by mouruing over their sins 


‘are far the ‘ewer number. 


Since, then, ‘Temperance and Cheerfulness form 


Wherever you see } 


devised, to 


| putting a true value upou things and events, neither | 


and felt a sovereign contempt for effeminacy, 


into a vessel, bit for 


to 


mace to } 


PPLE 


| alleviate all disease, we must set these in our list | 


} of remedies, and in our selection of prevent: itive S | 


above all other. The first can only be followed’s in 


$ a life of reasonable activity and wholesome excite- 


ment, as otherwise we may be tempted to try ano- 


dynes and stimulants. And the last can only be 


enjoyed by the man with a large heart and open 


charity ; for if we think ll of our kind, we cannot 


have cheerfulness. Suspicion and fretfulness go 


} together. as the homlest would 


And * finally,” 


say, we can only be temperate and cheerful by 


magnifying trifles which concern ourselves, or un- 
dervaluing things and interests which affect others. 


| —Home Gazette. 


——-4D ¢ Co — — 
ANECDOTE OF WASHINGTON, 
} T the recent Fourth of July celebration at 


Monson, the venerable Dr. Ely was called 


upon to respond to a sentiment commemorative of 
Washington, and in so doing related the following 
incident, which we find reported in the Springficld 


Republican :— 


a 


When a boy, I resided in West Springfield, 
and worked ona farm. In the autumn of the | 
year 1789 I was engaged with my employer in 


field 
My empl yer 


( gathering a load of corn-stalks from a not 

far distant from connecticut river. 
> had driven his loaded team from the lot, and left 
me, as usual, to pat up the bars. 


While thus occupied, I noticed the approach of 


four fine horses and a large vehicle. ‘There was 
no driver upon the carriage, but astride the nigh 


horse of each span was a youug mulatto post- 


illion. There were two outriders and a fi 


The vehicle (in which was seated a gentleman 


whose striking personal presence impressed 


ltw 


me) 
} was called in those days a chariot, is entirely 


unique, and unlike anything in present use except 


in its running part. 1 saw the outriders gallop on 


in advance of the chanot, and hold some parley 
road 


be. 


with my employer, who occupied the entire 


with his loaded cart—the roads at that time 


otman, | 
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‘xcellency, as we were driving along a little way 


back, we overtook a man with a loaded cart, who 
occupied the entire road. I asked him to stop 
his team that we might pass by. He deelined.— 
I then told him that President Washington was 
in the chariot. He again refused, and said that he 
would not stop. that he had as good aright tothe road 
as George Washington had.” The simple reply of 
The 


luok of wonder and aston- 


Washington to this, was, * And so he had.” 
postillion, after a moment's 
ishinent at the condecension of the President of the 
United States, quietly put on his hat and again moun. 
cortege until it was 


ted his horse. I watched on the 


out of sight, but my impression and memory of 


Washington areas vivid and distinet this moment, 
as if I had seen the great man only yesterday. 
—D ¢ Garo — 

Goov.—A tutor of a college lecturing a young 
man said.** Your conduct will bring your father’s 
gray hairs with sorrow to the grave.” That is 
impossible, my father wears a wig.” 


— <« s 
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WILSON'’S HUDSON RIVER GUIDE. 
Tnis Work is not only a valuable C. mpanion to individu- 
als making excursions on the Hudson River, but it is almost 


necessary tothe general traveller through the United States. 


It contains all the Railrond, Steamboat and Canal, and the 
principal Stage Routes, with an historical sketch and gen 
ern! descriptioa of the River, New-York City, Staten Island 
Brooklyn, &e. H. Wit<on, 49 Ano St. N. Y. Publisher. 
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trated 


such 
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) DAN RICE'S CIRCUS. 
ing so narrow that two teams could not pass un- } 
oer ; f This most brilliant train will visit our City on the ith and 
less one yiclded the way to the other. { 1K inst | <e who, would give themselves the pleasure of 
I perceived that my employer yielded none Of | hen ry and seemg this highly celebrated performer will 
his night to the road, and that the chariot was de- | doubt nbince the present opportunity. If rumor speak 
tuined by the cart until they reached a * turnout,” | "ee: aed we doubt pot he does, none will regret the time 
- , , pent in listening to bis wit and homer, 
when the cortege passed on. 1 soon overtook my £ 
neh ad — ont © Cxero— 
> over, t inquire o » distinguished per. } . 
, employer, und inquired who the distinguished pe pea TEs, 
; Sonage was who had Just passe dus, and was in- In this city. on the 29th ult. Mrs. Rachel Richmond, in the 
} . ~~. 4 77th year of her age 
‘ , MN was ( rve Washineton. obtain. " . 
formed that it was Geo g td } I obtain On the 26:h ult. Miss Elizabeth Traver, eldest daughter of 
+ ed permission to run on and see if I could not! Mr. Frederick Teaver. nged 3 yeurs, . 
. On the Ud tmst. of ee umption, William Curtiss. son of 
| eate P rlimpse > oreat eh n , : A 
catch another ghinp ‘ of the great) chieftain, A) ¢ d Mary Jane Custivs, oged 22 years, 4 mouths and 
; whose deeds during the war had so filled my wan- ; !© days ; 
- ’ At Chatham Centre. on the 8th ult. Elizabeth wife of 
dering faney. Jucub Milhans, in the 71st yeer of her age 
, As there was no bridge across the Connecticut ( € hoult “ ern het on vere iltvess, Mr. William 
} P 1. Hatlenteck, i e 55th vear of his age 
at that time, | hoped that the ferry boat might be Suddenly. at G bush. on the 3ist alt. James Waterman, 
} : ' , te hese N.Y 
2 -eide. and ¢} my . 7 furmely ct Rhinebeck, Dut Co. 2 
on the opposite side, and that I might reach the Ou the 23:h ult at the residence. of his son, M. M. Bullock, 
beach before it arrived. Inthisl was not dis p Comf Bullock, formerly of Hillsdale in the Sth yeur of his 
; . : ‘ » t er revolt v gone 
powted. l found Gene ral \W ashington Sstunding At Novack, on the 3 ult. Mary Elizabeth infant daugh 
' " Yr t rol ui Aiercy M rpeu ‘ , an 
upon the shore of the river, dressed in a snuff col- of Koberta ierey M. Carpenter, aged 8 months and 
it ys 
ored surtout, with a long lapetled vest of yhe sami ° Eleep or eth snd take thy rest, 
" Tr) Ve weu i tv " i 
> ater an * ena othe _— 
color and material, and in“ small clothes’ and To call thee beck upun this ensth 
boots, and the most majestic and diguified looking OF sorrow aud of putin 
“ ] as hard t | 1 ! ear 
tnan he was | ever saw. WI Goa | | ve . 
I was gazed upon him, one of his postil- Bi oe whe gave § - 
*: { ‘ 1 i vel 
lions drove up and dismounted, and uncovering And ob! bow , é ht 
hat we, t 
his head. said, in the most deferential manner, and An ae ' a 
with an expression of wounded dignity * Your I well with God on hig 
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For the Rural Repository. 
O WHY SHOULDWE WANDER * 
BY A. DE L. 
O why should we wander 
Desponding and sad, 
While nature around us 
Is smiling and glad. 
The flower ofthe valley— 
The f rest’s green leaf— 
May teach us the lesson 
Notto murmur at grief. 
Did each humble flower 
Alone bring to mind, 
. : The chill blasts ef winter— 
The storm and the wind— 
Did the fields yield no verdure, 
Lest the tempest be near, 
{ How lonely and cheerless 
; This world would appear. 
Then why should man only, 
; Of all nature around, 
} Be dejected and gloomy, 
; When sorrows abound, 
; Afilictions seem lightest, 
And seonest pass by, 
) When we cheerfully meet thein, 
With a bright teurless eye. 
t Maine Village, N. Y. 185). 
— ott @ Cho — 
; ADDRESS TOA DOVE, 
; BY RUFUS HANSCOM 
Hlow calm thy life, thou peaceful dove, 
‘ From pride and envy free, 
t Emblem of innocence and love, 
I would resemble thee, 
; How pleasantly thy seasons glide 
) As on each sunny day 
‘ Thy loving Consort by the side, 
; Thy moments pass awuy. 
, No envious passion brenks thy rest. 
' Or calls thee far to rove, 
: ‘ But constancy dwells in thy breast, 
With never ceasing love. 
And when thy little life is o’er, 
‘ Thy pleasure and thy pain; 
Oh ! is there not some peaceful shore, 
j Where thou wilt live again ? 


Or on some sunny shore, 
There isa peaceful Patadise, 
Where doves will part no more, 
Liberal Acade my, Gorham, Me. 1851. 
—— oF to 6 Oe 
From the Louisville Journal. 
MONUMENTS. 
BY JOHN B. L. SOULE. 
Not in eemeteries only 
Are the records of the dead 


Al; around on hearth-stone lonely 


tt ea 


May their epitaphs be rend. 
Every household showeth troces 
Sucred to departed love; 
Aud each band of kindred faces 
. Hath an absent one above. 
Not a heart but hath some corner 
Dari ed by the cypress shade 


’ 
Where affection sits, a mourner, 


Not a eye but frequent turneth 
1 pwa d to the jewelled sk Vs 
To some flashing gem, that burneth 
2 With a new-born brilliancy. 
) Polished slabs and granite solemn 


M: y hervic deeds enrolls : 


( 
7 
f 


Perhaps some flowery isle of bliss, 


By the waste that death hath made. 


RURAL 


But the only during column 
Rises, quarried from the soul— 
From the soul, where fondly linger 
Shadows of the lovely flown; 
Where no sacrilegious finger 
Stains the momental stone, 
Marble words alone can never 
Immortality impart ; 
But love's record hwes forever 


Deeply sculptured on the heart. 


Let no impious Te Deum 
Celebrate the spirit *s praise— 
Nor the chiseled mausoleum, 
With its lupidary lays 
Love shall cliim the holy duty, 
Watching with her angel tread ; 
Tinging with immortal beauty 
All the relics of the dead. 
0D 6 Co — 
THE HOMES OF ENGLAND. 


Tre stately homes of England, 





How beautiful they stand! 

Amidst their tall ancestral trees, 
Over all the pleasant land 

The deer across their greensward bound 
Through shade and sunny gleam, 

And the swan glides past them with the sound 
Of some rejoicing stream. 

The merry homes of England! 
Around their hearths by night, 

What gladsome looks of household love 
Meet in the ruddy light! 

There woman's voice flows forth in song, 
Or childhood’s tale is told ; 

! 


Or lids move tunefully along 


Some clorious page of old. 


The blessed hour of England! 
How sofily on theit bowers 
Is lnid the holy quictness 
That breathes from Sabbath-hours! 
Solemn, vet sweet the church-bell’s chime 
Floats through their woods at morn 
Ali others souuds, in that still time, 
Ot breeve and teal are born, 
The cottage homes of Engl ind! 
by thousands on her plains, 
They are smiling o’ert silvery brooks, 


And round the ham/et-fanes, 


Through glowing orchards forth they peep, 
Each from it< nook of leaves, 
And fearless there the lowly « ee), 
As the bird beneath their caves. 
The free, f vomes of England! 
Long, long in hut and hall, 
May hearts of native proof be rear'd 
To guard each hallow'd wall! 


And green for ever be the groves, 
Aud bright the flowery sod, 
W here first the child's glad spirit loves 
Its couutry and itsGid! 
eet $C — 
A PRAYER IN SICKNESS. 
Senp down the winged angel, God! 
Amid this night so wild: 
And bid him come where now we watch, 
And breathe upon our child! 
She lies upon her pillow, pale, 
And moans within her sleep, 
Or w eneth witha 1 trent smile, 
And striveth not to weep. 
How gentle and 


She is, we know too well, 


rw gounl a child 


Avod dearer to her parents’ hearts, 


Than our weak words can tell. 

We love—we watch throughout the night, 
To aid, when need may be 

We lx huve pon'd at times 


, 


Bot now weturn to Thee ' 


Send down thy sweet-seuldan gel, God! 


And bid lim soothe our soulsto-night, 


And heal our geutle child 


e 


WILSON’S 
‘BUSINESS DIRECTORY, 


' 
If New York City, 
| For 1851-2. 
} Third year of Publication.— Price 50 Cents. 
} CONTAINING THE NAMES AND ADDRESS OF ALL 
PERSONS ENG AGED IN BUSINESS. 
Classified under Appropriate Headings. 

, This work (the most complete of its kind ever issued) will 
} be found very valuable to those who visit New York to pur- 
} chase : as by means of it they may purchase at first hand, at 
considerable saving; and they may arrange their business so 
ns to make a great saving in time. Every country merchant 
should procure a copy. 

* Wilson's Business Directory, published by John F. Trow, 
49 Ann street, in this city, isone ofthe most useful pablica- 
} tions which we have seen. Itis a complete business Eney- 


clopedia of the city, and, as a guide and Directory to every 


merchant and man of business coming into the great Metro- 
{ polis, itis certainly invaluable. The book contains in all 
26,670 names of persons or firms engeged im business on their 
own account in the city of New York, south of twenty-third 
street."—N. VY. Farmerand Mechanic. 


; Wilson's Business Directory is a neat little volume, pub- 
} lished by John F. Trow, New York, aad is a work of grea 
) convenience, if not indispensable to residents of the city, and 
' all who transact business there. Those engagrd in one kind 
} of business are grouped under a distinet head, making re- 
} ference very ensy. The work is also furnished with a map, 
{ which renders ita useful guide to all strangers in the Island 
Cityv.’"—Troy Budget. 


| New Volume, October, 1850, 





RURAL REPOSITORY, 


OVol. 37, (Commencin Oa. 19, 1850, 

: EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 
' Price $1—Clubs from 45 to 75 Cents. 

i THE RURAL REPOSTTORY will be devoted to Polite 


} Literature. containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, Onginal 


Commu: ieations, Broge 


; 


shies, Traveling Skerches Amusing 

) Miscellany, Humorous and Histoneal Anecdotes Valuable 
Recipes, Poetry. &e he tirst Number of the Twenty 

; seventh Volume of the Rurat Reposrrory will be issued on 
Saturday the 19th of October, 1R50, 








! 

The’ Repository” cirenlates among the most intelligent 
} fonothes of one country and is hailed as a weleome visitor, by 
\ that } ive fi red us with their patronage. It has stood 
: t of more th A quarter fa century ; amid the many 


‘that have taken place and the ups and downs of life, 
lst hundreds of a similar character have perished, our 
( humble Rural has continued on, from year to year, until itis 
he Oldest Literary Paper in the United States, 


| GONDITIONS. 


j THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 

{ ther Setarday in the Quarto form, containing twenty six 
umbers ofeight pages each with a title page and index to 

{ the volume, making in the whole 208 pnges It will also be 
=r) Is 


ed with numerous Engravings, and consequently it 


ne of the neatest, cheapest, and best literary papers 
n the country, 


i 

t 

| TERMS. 

{ ONE DOLLAR per annum, invariably in advance. W 
haven few copies of the Tlth. (2th. tith 7th, leth, 10th 
QWith Wst, 23d, Vth, Wth. and Wth volumes. and an y one 
ending forthe 27th volume, eap have as many copies of either 

sfthese volumes as they wish at the same rue as that vol- 

ome. All volumes not mentioned above will not be sold ex- 
upt when» whole set is wanted 


Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! ! 


2 Copies for 81,50, being 75 Cents Each. 


will be ¢ 
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j 55 de. S2500, de. 45 do. 
{ Names of subscribers with the amount of Subscription to 

be sent as soon a | ible te the publi her 

Nr No scubseri 1 received for less than one vear. All 


he back numbers furnished to new suleeribers during the yeat 
until the edition is out, unless 


rwise ondered. 
WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 
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Jiudson, Columbia Ca. 
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